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Sec. Murd. Spoke like a tall man that respects thy repu- 150
tation.    Come, shall we fall to work ? First Murd. Take him on the costard with the hilts of thy
sword, and then throw him into the malmsey-butt in
the next room. Sec. Murd. O excellent device! and make a sop of him.     155
150. Spoke] Soode Q 4; Stood Qq 5-8. man"\ Ff; fellow Qq. thy} Ff; his Qq. 151. fall to work] Ff; to this geere Qq. 152, on] Ff; ouer Qq. *52,153. thy sword] my sword Qq 3-8. 153. throw him into]Pf; we wil chop him in Qq. 155. and] Ff; omitted Qq. sop] scoope Q 3.
150. a tall man] "Tall" is fine, brave; usually in the sense of " swaggering," as we speak of "tall talk." Mercutio in Romeo and Juliet, n. iv. 31, ridicules the fashionable employment of the word. Chapman, Blind Big gar of Alexandria^ 1598 (Shepherd, 7), has " I do hold thee for the most tall, resolute, and accomplished gentleman on the face of the earth." Qq " tall fellow " is common, e.g. Decker, Seuen Deadly Sinttes of London (Afber, 21): " Though a Lye haue but short legs (like a Dwarfes) yet it goes fane in a little time, Et crescit eundot and at last prooues a tall fellow"; Wilkins, Miseries oflnforst Marriage, 1607, act iv.: " had you kept half a dozen tall fellows.'1 " Tall man " occurs in Lodge and Greene, Looking-Glass for London (Dyce, 138): *' Then may I count myself, I think, a tall man, that am able to kill a devil."
thy] The mixture of persons involved in this sentence is natural in the mouth of a rough and ill-educated man. There is no necessity to keep Qq "his."
152. Take him] strike him, Mr. Craig gives illustrations in the note to his " Little Quarto" edition of the play, p. 80, and refers further to Taming of the Shrew, in. ii, 165.
costard] A costard is a kind of large apple; hence the word was applied vulgarly to the head. Compare King Lear, iv. vi. 247, and Moth's jest on Costard in Lovers Labour Js Lost, in. i. 71. See Gammer Gurton's Needle, act v.: " Well, knave, and I had the alone, I wold surely rap thy costard" The word is common.
hilts] Compare 1 Henry IV. n. iv. 229; Cook, Green's Tu Quoque, "All the while his money is losing, he swears by the cross of this silver; and, when
it is gone, he changeth it to the hilts of his sword." Qq 7, 8 " hilt" may point to a transition from the plural to the singular use.
153, throw] This is weaker than the colloquial " chop " of Qq. So also the reading " fall to work " in line 151 is weaker than Qq "to this gear.*' See note on line 85 above. In The true Tragedie of Richard the Third, quoted by Aldis Wright, we find " He spares none whom he but mistrusteth to be a. hinderer to his proceedings* he is straight chopped up in prison." Quotations for this use of " chop " in New Eng. Diet, range from 1560 to 1708.
malmsey] Boswell Stone, Shaltsper*'* Holinshed, 1896, p. 348, notes that the execution of Clarence in the butt of malmsey is the only detail of this scene which Shakespeare did not invent. Malmsey or Malvoisie wa* a Greek wine from Napoli di Malvasia (Monemvasia) on the south-east coast of Laconia. According to Howell, Epp. Ho.-El., 11. 54, "some few Muscadells or Malmsies . . . brought over in small Casks" were the only wines suitable for transportation from Greece. Compare Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy (Shilleto, i. 255): " All black wines overhot, compound, strong thick drinks, as Muscadine, Malmsey> Alicant, Rumney, Brown Bastard, Metheglin, and the like." In Jp-nson, Bartholomew Fair, i. I, Litdewit says of Busy, *' Some time the spirit is so strong with him, it gets quite out of him, and then my mother, or Win, are fain to fetch it again with malmsey or aqua cselestis." See Mr. Hart's note on Measure for Measure, in. ii. 3, 4.
155. make a sop] Mr. Craig illustrates from King Lear, n. ii. 35, and Troilus and Cressida, r. Hi. 113.